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FOREWORD TO THE READER 


The Bulletin of Business Research is to be pub- 

ished monthly to serve the following purposes: 

1. To give publicity to the researches of the 
Bureau of Business Research; 
To summarize for its readers the results of 
the researches of other bureaus and other 
agencies ; 
To present occasionally brief studies of a 
timely nature, which may not require a 
lengthy or exhaustive treatment ; 


To collect and disseminate monthly data 
bearing on the business and industrial situa- 
tion in Ohio; 

To give a summary of the facts bearing on 
the business situation at large so as to afford 
a general background for the interpretation 
of the local situation; 


To make use of all the data collected for the 
purpose of solving business problems and 
working out business principles in so far as 
these matters may be subject to quantitative 
determination. 


To make such data as may be collected availa- 
ble for faculty and student use in College of 
Commerce and Journalism courses. 


Suggestions from the reader in regard to the 
content of the Bulletin or the manner of treatment 
of the topics discussed will be gratefully received. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON INSTALLMENT 
SELLING 


A preliminary report of the Bureau’s study, “The 
Ten-Payment-Plan of Retailing Men’s Clothing,” 
Was presented to the members of the Ohio Retail 
Clothiers’ & Furnishers’ Association at their Con- 
vention in Columbus, February 17th. The final re- 
port will be available for distribution soon. Some 


of the results of this investigation are summarized 
below: 


Questionnaires were sent to consumers in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton and Toledo. Replies indicate 
that the use of weekly payments in buying men’s clothing 
1s relatively unimportant, less than 2 per cent of most re- 
cent clothing purchases having been made on that basis. 


Lurthermore, cash buyers far outnumber charge account 
vers. 


TABLE I 


Methods of Payment for Last Suit Purchased by 
Consumers in Five Ohio Cities 


Percentage of Consumers 
Paying by 


Charge Weekly 
Account Payments 


Five Cities 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 


CHART I. METHOD OF PAYMENT FOR LAST SUIT 
PURCHASED BY CONSUMERS IN FIVE 
OHIO CITIES 


(69.1%) D.5%) (1.4%) 


10 20 30040 50 60 70 80 = =6100 


The small proportion of installment buyers is surprising. 
It indicates one of two facts: either (1) there is no wide- 
spread and general demand for weekly payments on cloth- 
ing at this time, or (2) purchasers are unwilling to admit 
recourse to installment buying of clothing. 

It is difficult to see why purchasers should hesitate to 
admit using installments inasmuch as no signature was re- 
quired on questionnaires. If there is such reluctance on 
the part of consumers, it must be due to the survival of the 
old stigma attaching to the purchase of clothing in install- 
ments. 

Undoubtedly the proper interpretation of the figures is 
the degree of demand for weekly payments on clothing 
is much less than ordinarily thought, and that this “old 
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stigma” has not been thoroughly dissipated in spite of the 
publicity which installment buying has been given in other 
lines as well as in clothing. 

If consumers’ expressed intentions may be relied upon as 
a guide, there is little prospect of an immediate increase in 
the total demand for the ten-payment-plan. One of the 
questions asked individuals was: 

“What method of payment do you intend to follow on 
your next purchase of ready-made clothes? 

Cash? 
Charge Accounts ? 
Weekly Payments?” 

Among all the replies only one customer announces his 
intention to shift to the weekly payment plan. He was 
previously a cash buyer and paid $30.00: for his last suit. 

There are a scattered few individuals desirous of shift- 
ing from cash to charge accounts, and about as many in- 
tending to change from chagre account to cash, but the 
vast majority of them are satisfied that their present policy 
is most suitable to their needs. 

Some valuable figures on the price of suits worn by cash 
and credit buyers in the five Ohio cities are revealed by 
the answers to questionnaires. (Of course, the difference 
between cash and charge prices does not reflect the cost of 
credit alone, as credit buyers usually wear better quality 
clothes.) 

TABLE Ii 
Average Price of Last Suit Purchased by Consumers 
In Five Ohio Cities 


Method of Payment 
Cash Charge Account 
Five Cities $38.30 85 
Clveeland 36.55 47.40 
Columbus 37.30 43.25 
Dayton 42.00 41.15 
Toledo 38.10 44.70 


CHART II 
AVERAGE PRICE OF LAST SUIT PURCHASED 


BY CONSUMERS IN FIVE OHIO CLPIES 


tee 


- 


(Dollars) 
As revealed by questionnaire, Jamary 1926. 


Brief Summary of Conclusions. 
1. 


10. 


11. 


A feature of the study is the analysis of the effect of 
ten-payment-plan on turnover of receivables. 
charts and tables have been evolved, enabling the dealer y 
calculate average time outstanding with different down pay. 
ments. 


Other interesting phases discussed in the report are: 


Marc 


SON 


Computi 


To 
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Cost of Administration. 

Competition with Other Dealers. 

“Deadbeats.” 

Effects upon Standing of the Dealer. 

Effect on Total Volume of Clothing Business. 

Effect on Cash Business, Sales of Furnishings anf 
Consumers’ Wardrobes. 


prgal 
ndic 
etail 
stand 


The ten-payment-plan as now operating is ma 
terially reducing time outstanding on accounts 
compared to ordinary charge accounts. 


Whether it will continue to be as effective i 
that respect depends on subsequent competi 
tion as to terms. 


Degree of popular demand for weekly pay 
ments is smaller than ordinarily thought. 


For various reasons, cash buyers of clothes ar 
firm in their denunciation of credit. nd ; 


As to discrimination against cash customer 
the ten-payment-plan is a lesser offender than 
ordinary charge accounts, at the present ti 


Vast majority of consumers are satisfied tha ” 
their present policy is most suitable to thei“ 
needs. 


Losses from bad debts are smaller under ten-Mpose 
payment-plan than with charge accounts, asmpf tl 
now administered. 


Many so-called dealer advantages of the plan 
are temporary competitive advantages. 


The fact that the life of clothing is of com- 
paratively short duration is of little signifi- 
cance in granting credit. 


The essentials from the viewpoint of conserv-™anc 
ative business practice are: (1) customer’s ca- 
pacity and intention to pay, and (2) period off{r 1 
time amount remains outstanding. yl 


Viewed in a broad way there is nothing alarm- 
ing in the installment plan. It is its abuse ®t} 
rather than its use that is dangerous. Com- 
petent dealers will exercise caution in grant- 
ing any form of credit. 
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stellt SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 
et ty IN RETAILING 


To the retailer the National Retail Dry Goods 
ssociation meeting in New York the second week 
of February was of interest as a means of renew- 
ng acquaintances and securing suggestions in re- 
pard to his management problems. To a research 
prganization the meeting was interesting as an 
ndication of the outstanding problems confronting 
etail trade in the dry goods field. These out- 
standing problems seem to be the following: 
Group Buying 
Merchandise Control 
Installment Sales 


i; Style Fluctuations 

Ants Department Store Organization 
Personnel Problems 

et Price Fixing 


peti Group Buying—One of the representatives of a 
roup buying association claimed that department 
tores could save $50,000,000 to $80,000,000 annually 
y cooperative buying. Dr. Nystrom of the Retail 
Research Association has also recently stated that 
cooperative buying the department stores would 
nda greater saving than in any other device. 

The group buying movement arises in part from 
he competition of the chain stores in the depart- 
ent store field. The chain stores get the advan- 
age of large scale buying and the independent de- 
artmnt store is thereby placed at a disadvantage 
nless it combines with a group of other non-com-~ 
eting stores to secure a similar advantage. 

The manufacturers and jobbers are generally op- 
osed to group buying. It tends to shift the basis 
f the competition among the manufacturers more 
0 a price basis and subjects the price on a given 
ransaction to a stronger pressure because of the 


plane ree amount of money involved. 
Moreover, the recent tendencies toward stock 
om-Mc™trol tend to place on the manufacturers the bur- 


nif-age” Of carrying stock which was formerly carried 
ly the retailer. The current pressure to increase 
e rate of turnover tends to reduce stocks in the 
erv-™ands of retailers and place more of a burden on 
_ca-#e manufacturer to forecast demand and prepare 
d off#r meeting the orders of retailers in the successful 
yles. 
In some instances, manufacturers have combined 


Tm'® resist the group buying, agreeing to deal only 
me ith individual retailers. 
om- 


ant: (| Merchandise Control—Every merchant has some 
eans of keeping track of his stock and of noting 
€ more successful purchases of merchandise. 


In the case of the larger establishments, however, 
the method of making a due record of fast and slow 
moving stock has been refined so that old stock 
can be located and disposed of at a sacrifice, if 
necessary, and the purchasing department be duly 
informed in regard to the more profitable lines. 
This tendency toward unit control and stock analy- 
sis is tending to undermine the lordship of the old 
time buyer whose errors are revealed by statistical 
analysis. Much yet remains to be done to deter- 
mine the best method of stock control in various 
lines of merchandise and for various sizes of estab- 
lishments. 


Style Fluctuations— One of the outstanding 
papers of the dry goods convention was by Mrs. 
Edna Woolman Chase, the editor of Vogue, on 
“Forecasting the Mode and Promoting Good Taste.” 
On forecasting styles, she said: 


“If you were to ask me to summarize in the briefest 
possible formula the best way to foretell a coming 
mode, I should say—observe fashion in the right place 
and with the right focus. Now, as to the right place— 
quite naturally, everybody will immediately say Paris. 
Well, Paris, of course, but not only Paris. The right 
places to observe the fashions are where the fashion- 
ables foregather. It is the fashionable who make the 
fashions—not the designers, not the great courturiers, 
not even the fashion magazines. It is the women of 
the fashionable world who make the fashions—what 
they accept is the fashion; what they reject is not.” 


She gave a little more intimate picture in the fol- 
lowing statement : 


“Imagine, if you like, a racetrack with observers 
stationed at different points. One observer sees all 
the horses start—sees all the models in all the great 
collections—and reports to us. The next, and most 
important observer, takes the point I have previously 
described and reports on which of the models are 
chosen by the smart Frenchwoman. Those that have 
not been so chosen are eliminated from the race for 
smartness, and generally from the race for popularity 
as well—though not always. The third observer, a 
society woman in New York, chronicles the bringing 
over of such of these models as are ordered personally 
by smart American women in Paris. These constitute 
the high point of fashion over here. The fourth, in 
touch with the great importers, sees and chooses from 
their collections. The fifth takes up the tale as it 
concerns the great New York shops.” 


On style changes, she made the following obser- 
vations : 


“T sometimes think that if the mode could speak, it 
would say: ‘Since I am so quickly done for, I wonder 
what I was begun for.’ 

I often wonder if vou merchants do not defeat your 
own purpose in the rapid over- -popularization of certain 
fashions. Perhaps, your motto is ‘a short life and a 
merry one,’ and far be it from me to complain, because, 
as I said a moment ago, the more fashions that are 
born and buried the more we shall have to write about. 
But there is one important thing you should bear in 
mind—and this remark is especially directed to the man- 
ufacturers—when a million feet are pattering the pave- 
ments in coloured shoes, or when a million heads are 
bobbing under Gigolo hats, these fashions are no longer 
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smart. They are popular; and the two terms are not 
synonymous. The more a thing becomes popular, the 
less it becomes smart. This rule works just in that 
direct ratio. Don’t forget that. 

I have often been remonstrated with on this —- 
Certain manufacturers or merchants will say: hy, 
we are selling more such and such than ever before. 
What do you mean by saying they are no longer the 
mode?’ hat is just it. The clever merchant must 
know when a fashion has reached the saturation point 
in his vicinity.” 

If the editor of Vogue is correct, the rapid 
changes in style are due rather to the consumers 
than to the merchants. It is to the latter’s interests 
to reduce the number of styles and thereby decrease 
the inventory required for a given volume of trade. 

The style makers are the smart set, the leisure 
class, who are continually changing the style in 
order to be unique, if we accept the opinion of Mrs. 
Chase. The multitudes are following suit in order 
to be like the smart set, but the general acceptance 
of a style by the multitudes immediately kills it. 

An optimistic view of the situation would in- 
cline one to believe that the more artistic of the 
modes which occur at any time tend to last longer 
and have a wider acceptance and hence that an 
establishment would win trade by giving good ad- 
vice in regard to the mode and style most suited to 
the customers. It may be also noted in this con- 
nection that many of the schools and colleges de- 
voting attention to merchandise control and retail 
management have not yet seriously touched the 
style problem. 


Department Store Organization—A comprehen- 
sive study of this problem is being made by a com- 
mittee of the National Dry Goods Association. The 
committee has employed an expert who has already 
made a broad study of experience and is expected 
to report during the current year. There is a wide 
divergence in organization in the department store 
field and a constant shift of functions growing out 
of changes in the method of purchase and control. 


Other Problems—While there was a strong in- 
terest in the other problems referred to above, the 
contributions at the convention seemed less sig- 
nificant than those on the subjects discussed in 
more detail in the preceding paragraphs. 


PLANNING AND MAINTAINING A REGULAR 
FLOW OF WORK AND EMPLOYMENT 


The preliminary and tentative findings drawn 
from a survey of material received by the American 
Management Association in response to a ques- 
tionnaire as to what manufacturers were doing 
toward “Planning and Maintaining a Regular Flow 
of Work and Employment,” were incorporated in 


a paper presented before the American Manag 
ment Association in its recent Proceedings in Ne 
York City, March 3, 4 and 5, by Willis Wissler g 
this Bureau. 

The three major issues and their supporting cor 
siderations are briefly abstracted as follows: 


1. What is the nature and extent of Industry’s » 
sponsibility for maintaining continuity of prody 
tion and employment? 


_ This is to be considered from the standpoint ; 
industry as 


a) A whole 
b) Individual industries or plants 


2. In the light of the diversity of industries and ind 
trial conditions, how simple and universal a formnuk 
for regulation can be evolved? 

Special consideration is given to 
a) Standardized staple production 
b) Jobbing and engineering production 
c) Seasonal production 


3. What corrective devices are practicable? 
A distinction was made between 
a) Immediately corrective measures, mosth 
in the administrative field, and 
b) Long range measures 

The survey and discussion seemed to agree upo 
the right to insist that industry as a whole mug 
support the total of workers, but to place this obj 
gation with equal force upon individual plants « 
industries is not as readily accepted. The nic 
balance of production and consumption, while @ 
rests upon universal employment as the source @ 
income adequate to consume the whole of the pro 
duct profitably, may be readily disturbed by a 
tempts to arbitrarily impose on single enterprisé 
the principle applicable to industry as a whole. 

The diversity in industry making for irregularit 
of output and employment, while still capable @ 
considerable reduction through simplification # 
processes, improvement in sales distribution, anf 
changes in consumer habits, cannot completely 
eliminate interruptions from seasonal, cyclical 
secular influences. To seek to force a regularit 
where it is not constitutionally possible or suitabl 
it was pointed out, not only works grave hardships 
upon both the industry and the consuming publi 
but does the workers themselves (many perhapi 
directly injured as consumers) no real kindness 
This it is felt is a wasteful and unnecessary vi0 
lence. 

In considering correctives, a necessary distint 
tion was drawn between incentives toward solutiot 
and solution itself. The chief and abiding incentive 
indicated by the experience and opinion of ent 
ployers would seem to be to place labor in the 
same category as capital goods,—machinery ané 
equipment,—by making it a fixed charge on produc 
tion. The three means toward this end considered 
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were, 1) unemployment insurance, 2)labor scarcity, 
and 3 “Lateral Integration.” * 


*“That building up of parallel lines of production 
designed to complement each other in such fashion as 
to take up the seasonal slack and to maintain the equip- 
ment and labor force in constant productivity.” 

Unemployment insurance seemed to engage most 
attention. But the essential divergence in purpose 
and effect between voluntary (private) and com- 
pulsory (public) types needs classification. The 
spread of private insurance funds among corpora- 
tions will be found to be inspired by the desire to 
retain a valuable labor force when it is wanted. 
Its popularity varies directly with prosperity. In 
depression, it will be found to tend to weaken. 
Compulsory insurance, on the contrary, tends to 
force employers to keep workers when they do 
not want them. The former may be persuasive, 
the latter must be coercive. Under the former, 
labor becomes a fixed charge from the choice and 
acquiescence of employers; under the latter, it be- 
comes so unavoidably and unremittingly. The dif- 
ference is of the first importance. 


Because this type of insurance or “employment 
assurance” is so dramatic and direct, it has had the 
effect of diverting consideration away from other 
devices. Labor scarcity will have a like effect, 
whether this scarcity is actual.as in boom periods 
or under immigration exclusion, or fictional by 
curtailment of output or of hours as in powerfully 
organized trades and industries under labor union 
control. Demands for skill in a product automati- 
cally achieve such a scarcity and tend in a direct 
ratio to make it a fixed charge, thereby assuring 
continuity of employment, though, what is most 
unfortunate, not continuity of work. Thus, in 
varying degree, we do now have in actual industrial 
experience, as disclosed by the questionnaire, ac- 
tual approaches to this incentive for solutoin. 


But, as pointed out above, all of these,—insur- 
ance, scarcity curtailment, skill—are but the in- 
centives to continuous production. If continuous 
employment or regular production be achieved at 
the expense of consumers in high prices or of 
workers in lower wages or consumption power, or 
even of capital in reduced earnings, we have but a 
temporary and dubious relief. To say that con- 
sumers should be asked to pay for the toll of ir- 
regularity of an industry penalizes them beyond 
the legitimate bounds even of extra expense of spe- 
cial design. The solution, as this paper attempted 
to set forth, that seeks only to keep workers em- 
ployed or even to keep production continuous and 
does not insist that they shall be profitably em- 


ployed and that the production shall be profitably 
continuous, is no real solution. In short, the pur- 
pose of industry is to produce goods that are 
wanted and not to support wage earners. 

This position does not imply an indiflerence to 
the situation of workers as human beings, and the 
refusal to discuss the moral, ethical or humani- 
tarian phases of the problem at this juncture is 
neither a denial nor an evasion of such phases. 
But a full consideration of this industrial problem 
discloses 2 logical and natural solution internal to 
the very organism of industry. Where irregular- 
ity arises out of malpractice, the remedy presents 
itself in the disease. But when the maximum of 
continuity will have been achieved there will re- 
main spots of low employment. These will have to 
be taken care of so far as transfer can accomplish 
it by cooperation between complementary indus- 
tries. 

The start toward “Lateral Integration” has been 
made. Manufacturing associations and single en- 
terprises have attempted this device for maintain- 
ing an even and competent labor force. But the 
exchange between plants of industries threatens 
in time to grow too cumbersome, expensive and 
hazardous. Lateral integration within single cor- 
porate bounds will develop to the extent to which 
equipment and personnel will allow. This offers a 
rich field for associations, public employment, and 
for research agencies in analyzing the overlap in 
seasonalities of all truly part-time industries and in 
working out the best disposition for surpluses re- 
leased and the determination of suitable integra- 
tions. Here, then, is offered a solution which sat- 
isfied both the economic necessity of the worker 
to be continuously employed and of the employed 
to be profitably productive without laying a burden 
of avoidable expense and human wastage upon the 
consumer. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wissler’s paper defined the 
proper approach to this problem as statistical and 
technical, and warned against permitting this prob- 
lem, which is distinctively a managerial problem, 
from becoming obscured by the easy injection of 
sentimentality. In support of this contention he 
cited the determination of available surpluses from 
seasonal industry, the amount of overlap and the 
extent to which seasonal workers find other em- 
ployments while being in a measure paid a dis- 
guised unemployment insurance in high seasonal 
wages, as primarily problems for statistical treat- 
ment. 

So also is the determination of the “stop-loss” 
point in the individual enterprise, or the proper bal- 
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ancing of consumer losses from penalized goods as 


against the gain in income to the worker employed 
beyond the point of profitable production at normal 
prices. It is admitted that the collection of data 
in some of these phases may be difficult, if not, for 
the présent, impossible but the approach to them, 
to be most helpful, must be from the quantitative 
side. This constitutes a problem to challenge the 
utmost ingenuity and managerial capacity of ex- 
ecutives, associations of executives, and research 
agencies everywhere. 


ANNUAL MEETING GF OHIO RETAIL DRY 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 


The Ohio Retail Dry Goods Association held its 
eleventh annual convention on March 9, 10 and 11 
at the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. This conven- 
tion was the occasion for the coming together of 
something over four hundred dry goods merchants 
representing stores in all parts of Ohio. In addi- 
tion to the three-day program of talks, discussions 
and conferences on various phases of retailing, 
there was an elaborate style show participated in 
by 85 manufacturers presenting all the types of 


merchandise usually carried in the retail dry goods 
store. 


Among the many problems discussed were the 
following : 
I. Style 
II. Standardization of Sizes 
III. Turnover of Stock 
IV. Reducing Operating Expenses 
V. Insurance 
VI. Collecting Bad Debts 


I. Style.—It was pointed out that the public is 
becoming more style conscious than ever before, 
and as a result the style factor demands con- 
siderable study in successful merchandising. The 
dealer must become as style conscious as his cus- 
tomers if he is to meet their demands, 

The changing principles of style divide them- 
selves into three groups of influence: 


1. The long curve, or tide, of fashion 
2. The shorter wave of vogue 
3. The little ripple of fad 


An illustration of the long curve of fashion is 
the early Colonial type of decoration. There is a 
change in vogue each season: for example, flares 
become a little more flaring. The ripple of fad is 
a much smaller influence, though very definite in 
nature. The love-bird hat, so popular last January, 
was cited in illustration of fad. 


By watching the growth of these phases of style 
it is possible to pick up fashion at the volume- 
swelling stage, i. e., at the profitable time. The 
buying policy should include a careful analysis of 
style trends. 

Furthermore, the value of garments depends not 
so much on the style itself as in getting the gar- 
ments on the right persons. Salespeople must be 
educated in this -respect. 

An important factor in building volume of sales 
in a department store is the co-ordination of style 
appeal in the different departments. The customer 


who trades in only one or two departments should 
be attracted to others. 


II. Standardization of Sizes.—The evils of lack 
of standard sizes in women’s wear were stressed. 
Failure of garments to fit persons of size marked 
on ticket causes embarrassment and results in slow- 
ing up turnover. Variation in actual sizes of gar- 
ments operates against the use of statistical con- 
trols. Merchants do not know what sizes have 
been selling, nor do they know what they will re- 
ceive on re-orders. 

In their anxiety to fill orders and obtain bonuses, 
shipping clerks frequently select nearest sizes 
available and send them. 


As a remedy it was suggested that by educa- 
tion sentiment can be created which will bring 
pressure to bear on manufacturers in carrying out 
a standardization program. Merchants should meas- 
ure their own garments and their own customers. 
Standard sizes will reduce alterations to a minimum 
without interfering with style lines. 


In the opinion of a prominent underwear manu- 
facturer, there will be a market for sub-standard 
sizes until the public knows the difference. There 
is nothing made and sold so cheaply but that some 
one else can make it smaller and sell it more 
cheaply. Size standardization will lessen cut- 
throat competition of jobbers and retailers, and 
result in the setting up of a standard of value. It 
will enable the merchandising of underwear in 
packages instead of in bulk. 


III. Turnover of Stock.—In merchandising for 
profit emphasis was placed upon the necessity of 
keeping stock down so as to be in position to buy 
at all times. A policy of buying less than estimated 
sales was advocated. Ready-to-wear can always 
be purchased later in the season at reduced prices. 
The few resulting lost sales are more than com- 
pensated by the greater net profit at the end of 
the year through saving in stock. If stock and 
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turnover are carefully watched volume of sales 
will actually increase rather than decrease. 


How to get turnover in a large store.—Four 
factors in obtaining satisfactory turnover were 
offered: 

1. A well-defined and understood organization 

structure 

2. Adequate retail accounting system 


3. Use of merchandise budget and unit stock 
control 


4. Well laid out sales plan 
IV. Reducing Operating Expenses.—Means oi 


reducing operating expenses were discussed, sav- 
ings being cited in these items: 


Wrapping paper and twine 
Dead stock 

Delivery systems 

Office stationery 
Advertising 

Lights 

Salaries 

Discounts 


Dead stock is an immense waste, and should be 
disposed of quickly at any price. It was suggested 
that the average merchant could advantageously 
go through his stock and reduce it one-fourth. 
Don’t advertise non-saleable stock. Give it away 
if necessary. Wastes in stationery, wrapping 
paper, and lights are consuming profits unneces- 
sarily. Telephones are in use by clerks for per- 
sonal calls when customers try to call the store. 
Dealers should watch discounts to be sure they are 
getting as much discount as competitors. 


V. Insurance.—Some technical phases of insur- 
ance were presented. Distinct economies made 
possible through state and national associations 
were indicated, as well as savings available through 
expert survey and appraisal. Dealers will do well 
to refer their insurance problems to technically 
equipped experts for solution. 


VI. Collecting Bad Debts.—An interesting fea- 
ture of the program was a scheme for the collec- 
tion of bad debts. A finance company has recently 
been organized by several merchants in Toledo. 
It is capitalized at $10,000. The system of opera- 
tion is to call in a debtor who owes money on old 
accounts to several stores, draw up a budget of his 
income, and determine monthly payments which 
he can meet. Interest is charged at the rate of 7 
per cent, with a discount in case payments are 
made ahead of schedule. The arrangement makes 


for satisfaction all around. The dealer gets his 
money and customer is returned to good credit 
standing. 

Mr. W. W. Anderson, Anderson Bros., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. 


COMPENSATION OF SALESMEN IN RETAIL 
FURNITURE STORES 


For some time the Bureau of Business Research 
has had under consideration a study of the costs, 
expenses and profit margins of retail furniture 
stores. The uniform system of accounts developed 
by the Bureau for furniture dealers was worked 
out with this plan in mind. Although the system 
is just now being placed in the hands of the deal- 
ers, a study of one phase of operating costs has 
already been undertaken and the results will be 
ready for publication very shortly. This investiga- 
tion has to do with the compensation of salesmen in 
furniture stores and the relation of this copensa- 
tion to volume of sales, expense per $100 of 
sales, etc. 

A questionnaire blank was sent out to about five 
hundred retail furniture dealers in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Information was re- 
quested as to volume of sales, number of salesmen 
and amounts paid to salesmen; also as to methods 
of compensation employed. Replies were received 
from about five hundred stores, but many of them 
were so incomplete and fragmentary that the 
figures could not be used. An analysis has been 
made, however, of the reports from 67 stores and 
the results will be presented shortly in the form 
of a detailed bulletin on the subject. 


A preliminary survey of the figures tends to em- 
phasize the wide disparity among the concerns in 
size, operating conditions and results. Eleven of 
the stores reporting did a total business of $50,000 - 
or less, while seven of them reported sales of 
$450,000 or over. The number of salesmen varied 
all the way from 1 to 25, the average number per 
store being 4.3. The typical experience among 
stores reporting as to the various factors indicates 
sales volume of about $190,000, employment of 
about 4 salesmen and the payment of about $2,200 
per salesman in sales force compensation. The 
cost of sales force compensation in a typical store 
is about $5.50 for each $100 of sales. 

The earnings of individual salesmen varied all the 
way from something less than $500 to approxi- 
mately $4,200 for the year. Both of the figures 
mentioned are extremes, the average compensa- 
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and $3,000. There seems to be little relation be- 
tween the amount of compensation and the sales 
force expense per $100 of sales, nor does it always 
follow that the better paid salesman disposes of a 
larger volume of goods. It is apparent, however, 
that in the stores where sales per salesman are 
large, sales force expense per $100 of sales tends 
to be small, and vice versa. Various factors com- 
bine to bring about this result, which is found of 
significance in many lines of trade. 


It is hoped that through further studies along 
this and similar lines it will be possible to develop 
standards of performance in the retail furniture 
trade. This will enable the store manager to de- 
termine whether his operations are above or below 
normal in respect to various items of operating ex- 
pense. If the selling costs of the store are too 
high, a comparison with the standards should show 
whether the fault is in lack of volume, excessive 
rates of compensatior, too large a number of sales- 
men, or other factors. Use of a uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts will make comparisons easy and 
give each merchant a clear conception of the fac- 


tors entering into the profit and losses of his indi- 
vidual enterprise. 


THE TREND OF CURRENT BUSINESS AND A 
REVIEW OF THE FORECASTS 


The Stock Market — The outstanding business 
event of the past month has been the decline in 
the stock market. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of March 6, p. 1211, says: “We have 
made calculations to determine the extent of the 
declines in the collapse of the last two or three 
weeks and find that in the case of 130 prominent 
stocks the drop from the high to the low points 
of the year has averaged 25.09 points.” It has been 
attributed to the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the Nickel Plate consolida- 
tion although the largest liquidation occurred a few 
hours before its announcement. The decline in 
prices has laso been attributed to overspeculation 
and the necesstiy for the liquidation of weak pools. 
lhe weekly reviews have taken an optimistic view 


of the situation, stressing the fundamental sound- 


tion in 50 out of the 67 stores being between $1,500 


ness of the current industrial and financial situa. 
tion. They have pointed to easy money, satisfac- 
tory industrial employment, and a fairly satis- 
factory agricultural situation. 


For the purpose of setting forth clearly the gen- 
eral situation now confronting the stock market 
there are presented below two charts. The first of 
these shows the trend of industrial stock prices in 
comparison with the trend of dividend payments. 


CHART III COMPARISON OF TREND OF INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMON STOCK PRICES* AND 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
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This chart shows on its face no reason for the 
phenomenal rise in the prices of stocks. However, 
the reason will be found readily in the anticipated 
increases of dividends due to the known increase 
in earnings of industrial companies in 1925. Ref- 
erence to Table I will indicate the extent of these 
increases in net profit. 
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TABLE I 
Business Profits In 1925 of 294 Corporations 
Source: March en Federal Reserve 
istrict 


Net profits in thousands 
of dollars 


1923 1924 


Steel Companies 


$142,901 | $116,765 
R. R. Equipment 23,047 


23,721 | 31,366 
and Motor 


Accessories (Ex- 
clusive.of tires) 103,946 | 78,424 
Rubber 11,635 | 23,517 
— and Food Prod- 
77.937 | 77,782 


Clothing and Textiles.. 25,262 6,979 
Tobacco 38,681 39,944 
i i 161,658 | 160,462 
3 | 62,599 67,203 
Total 10 Groups | $671, | $614, 557 | $ 840,138 
Telephone . ie | $136,705 | $150,793 |*$ 185,500 
Other Public Utilities.| 36 | 111,713 | 127,116 149,092 


Total Public Util- | 


| $248,418 | $277,909 |*$ 334,592 
| $919,805 | $892,466 | $1,174,730 
| $983,736 | $986,718 | $1,136,984 


Total 12 Groups 
Class I. R. R 
* Partly estimated. 


The unusual character of the increase in prices 
will be grasped more readily from Chart II, show- 
ing the average yield of high grade bonds in com- 
parison with the average yield of industrial common 
stocks. 


CHART IV. COMPARISON OF YIELDS ON HIGH 
GRADE BONDS* AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMMON STOCKS.t 


Yield (Pex Cent) 


bith 
Lisle 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1923 922 isas 
‘60 Issue: 


jombined 
233 stocks (all heave paid some dividend every year). 


In 1919 and 1922 there were large increases in 
the prices of industrial stocks in anticipation of 
dividends due to industrial prosperity. These an- 
ticipations were to some extent realized by in- 
creases in dividends in the succeeding years. But 
at no time since 1913 have stock prices gone so 
high that the yield at current prices actually fell 
below that on high grade bonds. This unusual sit- 
uation developed in the fall of 1925. In view of 
this chart it is doubtful whether the drastic liquida- 
tion of the past few weeks has yet brought stocks 
down to a reasonable investment basis. It seems 
quite clear that industrial stock prices in 1925 were 
pushed to unusually high levels in anticipation of 
extraordinary industrial profits and dividends. The 
chart indicates that these extraordinary dividends 
have not materialized. 


If we may take the record of the last twelve 
years as a basis for reasoning, we are justified in 
saying that the yield on common stocks will not 
long remain on the same level with high grade 
bond yields. It is quite likely that the stock yield 
curve will go much higher within the next few 
months, a movement which can take place either 
as the result of phenomenally large dividends or a 
severe decline in stock prices. In the light of pres- 
ent business conditions, the latter is much more 
probable than the former. 


On March 4, the Standard Daily Trade Service 
made the following statement in regard to the 
liquidation in the stock market: 


“At some later date it will be time to begin exam- 
ining the positions of various individual stocks, to see 
which ones may have been carried, during the period 
of general market weakness, too far below so-called 
‘intrinsic’ worth. But not much labor need be expended 
in research along such lines at the moment. In our 
judgment, the present is the time to be searching for 
stocks that may be still too high in price, rather than 
for those that may be too low. 

“This is merely another way of stating what has been 
stated in this Service a number of times since the be- 
ginning of the current vear—i. e., that, on the average, 
the prices of speculative stocks ‘will have to fall still 
further before they will invite conservative purchases, 
either for the long pull, or for a possible substantial 
reaction following the current sharp down-swing. 

“The spectacular break which has already occurred 
does not alter this opinion in the slightest. We should 
expect the decline to go ultimately farther, and during 
the near-term future we would regard rallies (which are 
certain to occur) as new opportunities to dispose of 
commitments, rather than as invitations for fresh com- 
mitments.’ 


The Brookmire Bulletins also support the same 
conclusion. On March 1, the Brookmire Analyst 
stated, “There is every reason to believe that fur- 
ther liquidation will take place before stocks will 


have reached prices justifying general accumula- 
tion.” 
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Commodity Prices — While there have been no 
widespread recessions in commodity prices there 
is still an easier price stiuation in iron and steel, 
textiles and rubber. Fairchild’s Cotton Goods In- 
dex published March 5 showed a decline in cotton 
goods and a further recession in spot cotton. In 
its composite market average the Iron Trade Re- 
view of March 4 gave its composite price for iron 
and steel products at $38.90 in comparison with 
$38.95 a month earlier. Fisher’s commodity price 
index of February 26 was 155.5 in comparison with 
159.7 a month earlier. 


In commenting on the tendency to declining 
prices, the Harvard Economic Service (February 
27) said: “Since, as a matter of fact, prices have 
been comparatively stable during recent months, 
and, moreover, since prices of important groups of 
commodities have been in exceptionally good ad- 
justment to one another, there now seems little 
danger of a severe decline of commodity prices.” 


Production — Production continued on a large 
scale in February, showing satisfactory increases 
over the corresponding period a year ago. The 
United States production of passenger automobiles 
in January, according to the report of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, was 282,483 in compari- 
son with 271,231 in January, 1925. The production 
of trucks was 32,511 in January in comparison with 


CHART V 


ADJUSTED INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURE: BASIC MATERIALS 
AND CONSUMPTION 


(Normal = 100) 


29,601 in January, 1925. The trend of comparative 
increases is shown in the following table: 


TABLE Il 


Production of Passenger Automobiles in the United States 
for Six Months Ending January, 1926 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Increase or 


Decrease 
Month Number Over Preceding 
1925 of Cars Year 
214,401 — 35,395 
1926 


This table shows that the increases over the pre- 
ceding year reached a maximum in October and 
that since that time have grown consistently 
smaller. Moreover, it is reported that stock gains 
are showing a little more than the usual seasonal 
accumulation. 

The Harvard Index of the Volume of Manufac- 
tures (corrected for seasonal variations and long 
time trend) showed a small decrease for January. 
This decrease applied both to the consumption 
goods and to the basic materials such as iron and 
steel, lumber, textiles, leather, cement, etc. The 
Harvard chart on this point is so suggestive at 
this time that it is reproduced below: 
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It will be noted in this chart that the fluctuations 
in the production of the basic materials are much 
wider than those in consumption goods and that 
whenever the index for production goods goes very 
high as compared with the consumption goods in- 
dex there follows a reaction in the volume of pro- 
duction goods (basic materials). It is predicted in 
the Harvard service that we are at the beginning 
of such a reaction in the production of the basic 
materials. 

This forecast by the Harvard Economic Service is 
in entire accord with the predictions of the Brook- 
mire Forecast of March 1. 

The latter service brings a new factor into the 
case in its discussion of the present easy money 
market. Its general conclusion is that whenever a 
reaction in production takes place in a period when 
there is an abundant supply of loanable funds the 
reaction is not severe. In the March 1 issue the 
following statement occurs: 


“When a composite of other fundamental factors in- 
dicated a downturn in business, while money conditions 
remained easy, the downturn was never in the nature of 
drastic liquidation.” 


Foreign Trade—In our issue of February, it was 
pointed out that foreign prices are on a lower 
basis than those in this country and that this situ- 
ation represents the fundamental background for 
the present excess of imports over exports. The 
December figures show a continuation of this situ- 


In the table above the 1913 average for Germany 
was for 11 months and the data taken from the 
German Federal Statistics Bureau. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe the 
exports aad imports for the more important com- 
mercial nations during the last six months of 1925 
as shown in Table IV at bottom of page. 

This shows a regular trend toward increasing im- 
ports and decreasing exports which still continues 
and will continue to have an influence on produc~- 
tion and prices in this country. 


Building Construction—The contracts awarded in 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains for Febru- 
ary amounted to $389,899,800, which was 25 per 
cent in excess of the contracts for February, 1925, 
and 15 per centt less than the contracts for Janu- 
ary, 1926. If these data are compared with Table 
V, it will be seen to represent a slightly easier 
building situation. This is somewhat accentuated 
when it is noted that February, 1925, was a com~ 
paratively low month even when seasonality is con- 
sidered. The twelve months table follows: 


TABLE V 
Value of Contracts Awarded In 37 States East of the Rocky 
Mountains for the Year Ending January, 1926 
(in Millions) 
Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation 


ation with a further reaction in wholesale prcies in Taomnen 
France and England as shown in Table III. February, | Per Cent 
1925- Over Same 
TABLE Ill January, Month 
International Wholesale Price Comparisons by the 926, —|of Previous 
F Reserve B Month Valuation Year 
(All Commodities Converted to a Gold Basis) 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, February, 1926 547.0 13.9 
Year or | Can- | Eng- Ger- 
Month U.S. | ada | land |France| Japan |many July . 529.0 524 
Year T9tA:........ 100 100 100 100 100 100 August 589.7 66.4 
165 145 160 124 September 548.2 59.2 
Year 1924.......... 159 145 160 121 166 123 519.5 26.6 
Year 19286.......... 165+ | 150 165 119 161 131 November is 464.7 22.4 
Oct | 1 145 157 110 159 124 December 510.9 55.8 
Nov., 1925.......... 166 152 156 102 159 121 1926 
Dec.,. 1929... 164 154 155 100 159 122 ee 443.4 on 
TABLE IV 
U. S. Exports and Imports for Selected Countries for Six Months Ending December 31, 1925 
(In Millions) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Germany | England | | France | Japan 
| | Excess | Excess | | Excess | Excess 
Month Exports | Imports | Exports | Exvorts|Imports | Exports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Exports | Imports | Imports 
1925 
$23.6 | $138 |$ 98 | $583 | $332 | $251 1|$144 |$ 98 |$ 46 | $109 | $321 | $212 
: ERA 34.1 13.8 20.3 5 32.3 31.2 18.2 14.3 3.9 13.2 35.7 22.5 
SE 52.1 15.1 37.0 90.8 31.4 59.4 20.5 12.8 7.7 18.0 48.0 30.0 
56.5 15.7 40.8 122.0 37.8 84.2 34.1 15.7 18.4 33.2 39.1 5.9 
Se 39.1 15.7 23.4 108.5 42.3 66.2 29.6 14.5 15.1 29.9 37.2 7.3 
(| RE REE TE 36.0 21.4 14.6 114.2 36.8 77.4 28.2 15.3 12.9 26.8 39.2 12.4 
ede $241.4 | $95.5 | $145.9 | $557.3 | $213.8 | $343.5 | $145.0 | $ 82.4 | $ 626 | $132.0 | $2313 | $ 993 
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The building trend for the several districts is shown below: 


TABLE VI 
Contracts Awarded by Districts in the United States Showing Percentage Increase September, 1925-February, 


Over Same Month of Preceding Year * 
(In Millions) 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Increase Increase |Increase Increase Increase |Increase 
District Sept. |PerCent| Oct. |PerCent| Nov. (|PerCent| Dec. |PerCent] Jan. |PerCent) Feb. Cent 
N. Y. Stat d | 
. No. N lbs $130.4 56.0 | $140.9 31.0 | $160.6 48.0 $212.4 | 110.0 | $195.5 76.0 | $104.9 65.0 
New Engiand.......... 47.6 57.0 38.8 24.0 37.1 45.0 | 34.1 | 25.0 25. 6.0 19.7 | —19.0 
Middl Atlantic 
#s | o4 | si4 | 372 |—20 | 382 | | 6 | | | 
Pittsburgh Dis- 
66.3 36.0 78.4 83.0 46.7 | —29.0 | 43.5 | —14.0 38.8 1.0 “47 
th t | 
a States ee eal 85.3 84.0 76.6 18.0 57.7 51.0 | 67.5 | 50.0 65.8 60.0 85.3 83.0 
The Central West| 160.7 100.0 126.4 35.0 119.4 25.0 108.8 45.0 79.1 43.0 85.3 8.0 
The Northwest...... 9.5 50.0 6.9 | —18.0 59 | —11.0 | . 39.0 40 | —20.0 y 


The Pittsburgh District contracts for February 


*The minus signs (—) in Table VI represent decrease 


amounted to $46,189,800, which is 19 per cent in ex- 
cess of the contracts for January, but 3 per cent 
below those for February, 1925. By reference to 
the following table, it appears that February shows 
a slight decrease in comparison with January, if 
seasonability be duly considered. 


TABLE VII 


Contracts Awarded by States in the Pittsburgh District * 
(000 Omitted) 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


| | Increase Increase 
| Per Cent Per Cent 
January | Over | Decem- | Over 
Jan. 1925| ber 1925 |Dec. 1924 
Western Pennsyl- 

$ 8,810 — 7 | $7,146 — 18 
West Virginia.............. 7,719 +226 6,551 +254 
aS 18,291 — 22 26,231 — 24 
5 eee 3,949 + 40 3,669 — 31 

| $38,769 + 1 | $43,597 — 14 


*The minus signs (—) in Table VII represent decrease 


per cent. 


The contracts awarded for February in the chief 
cities of Ohio show increases or decreases in com- 
parison with February, 1925, as shown below: 


Contracts Increase % + 

Awarded Or Decrease % — 

Feb., 1926 Over Feb., 1925 
Cincinnati $2,031,000 —9 
Cleveland 5,407,000 —4 
Columbus 1,152,800 
Dayton 483,000 +4 
Toledo 464,000 —19 


per Cent. 


The January figures for contracts awarded in 


Ohio showed a decrease in comparison with last 


year, but a slightly smaller decline than that for 
The table follows: 


November and December. 


TABLE VIII 
Contracts Awarded In Ohio for Year Ending January, 1926 
(000 Omitted) 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Increase 
Per Cent 
Month Year Over Year 
Ending Ending 
Jan. 31, 1926 |\Jan. 31, 1926 
1925 
April 40,968 38 
32,219 6 
June 34,358 32 
66,574 191 
September .......... 37,013 22 
52,809 143 
December .............. 26,231 —24 
1926 

Total... $446,113 | 33 


The building during the past six months for the 
principal cities of Ohio is shown in Table IX below: 


The fact that Toledo, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land are conspicuous in showing the recent de- 
creases in contracts awarded suggests that a com- 
mon cause affecting the industries of those cities 
may account for the comparative decreases there. 
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TABLE IX 


Contracts Awarded In Chief Cities of Ohio August, 1926-January, 1926, Showing Percentage Increase Over Same Period 
Year Ago * 
(000 Omitted) 


Source: The F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Cincinnati Cleveland 


Toledo 


Columbus Youngstown 


In- 
Month crease crease crease crease crease crease crease 
Valua- er | Valua- | Per | Valua- | Per | Valua- | Per | Valua- er | Valua- | Per | Valua- | Per 
tion tion | Cent tion |Cent tion |Cent| tion |Cent| tion | Cent] tion | Cent 
$11,176 


16,938 


—24 


Six Mo. Total...... $ 5,489 13 $52,792 


33 | $14,253 | 15 


*The minus signs (—) show decrease per cent. 


Domestic Trade—The conditions of wholesale and 
retail trade remain satisfactory. The January in- 
dex of sales of wholesale grocers in Ohio was 78.7 
in comparison with 85.6 in January, 1925, but in 
the case of retail dry goods the January sales were 
89.5 while the January sales of 1925 were 83.1. 
In February the sales of two of the largest mail 
order houses showed a gain of 8.2 per cent above 
those of the preceding year. 


In the Seventh Federal Reserve District (Chi- 
cago) the January index for department store 
sales was 115 in comparison with 108 in January, 
1925. The January retail trade index in the Third 
Federal Reserve District (Philadelphia) for de- 
partment stores showed an increase of 5.5 per cent 
over the preceding year. The wholesale trade in 
the various lines showed decreases ranging from 4 
per cent to 14.8 per cent. The only lines showing 
increase were jewelry and boots and shoes. In the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District (Dallas, Texas) 


department store sales for January showed an in- 
crease of 9.1 per cent over January, 1925. 


Agriculture—The prices of agriculutral products 
in general showed a decline in February. This ap- 
plies, in general, to corn, oats, wheat, rice, meats, 
fruits and vegetables. The declines were regarded 
as partly sympathetic declines arising out of the 
liquidation in the stock market. However, the 
lower exports in agricultural products has been a 
bearish factor for several months. The chief sig- 
nificance of this decline from the standpoint of 
the business situation is that it affects agricultural 


purchasing power unfavorably and must, therefore, 
tend to reduce the demand for consumption goods 
and ultimately affect unfavorably the demand for 
the basic materials. 


RECENT RESEARCH STUDIES IN RETAIL 
FIELDS 


Within recent years Bureaus of Business Re- 
search have been established in connection with 
the College of Commerce of a number of middle 
western universities. Among the schools outside 
of Ohio represented by such organizations are 
Northwestern University, the University of IIli- 
nois, and the University of Kansas. Research 
studies in business are also being made in connec- 
tion with the Extension Divisions of the University 
of Wisconsin, the University of Colorado, and the 
University of Nebraska. 

The type of study commonly undertaken by these 
Bureaus of Business Research has comprised an 
examination of local or sectional conditions in par- 
ticular trades and industries. This is particularly 
true in the state institutions, and a constantly 
growing volume of material on the results ob- 
tained in various commercial fields is being made 
available to business men and to the public in gen- 
eral. Several recent publications in the retail field 
are illustrative of work that is being done along 
this line. Three such studies and one from the 
Chamber of Commerce field are briefly reviewed 
below. 


Operating Expenses of Retail Grocery Stores in 
Colorado in 1924—This study was published in Oc- 
tober, 1925, as Business Bulletin Number 4 of the 
University of Colorado. It presents the results of 
a survey of retail grocery stores in Colorado and 
deals with the proportion of costs, progt margins, 


set 
Septe 89] 2716) —16| | 176 | 2280|—10| 2140] 445/- 799) 1,008] 50 
OCt. 21 56 | 3,108] 33] 8335} 38 | 3,335} 187] 714|—31| 1,094] 47| 363 | 47 
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and operating expenses of such stores to their sales, 
stock turnovers, collections, etc. 

As in most retail lines it has evidently been dif- 
ficult to obtain accurate reports from any large 
number of stores. The experience of 42 concerns 
is reported in this particular bulletin. These show 
an average cost of goods sold representing 81.1 
per cent of the sales of the store, a gross margin 
of 18.9 per cent, and a profit from operation (be- 
fore allowing for bad debts) of 3.1 per cent. Out 
of each $100.00 of sales, therefore, approximately 
$3.10 on the average went to the owner of the 
business as a return on his investment. In arriv- 
ing at that figure an allowance has been made for 
compensation of those working in the store 
(whether owners or employes) but no deduction 
has been made for interest on investment. Figures 
showing the investment are, in fact, entirely ab- 
sent from the tabulations and no attempt has been 
made to show what the per cent of return has been. 

There is a considerable variation in the experi- 
ence reported by the different stores, indicating the 
possibility of substantial earnings under proper 
conditions of location, management, service, etc. 
One store showed a net profit from operations of 
about 12 per cent of its sales. Similar variations 
in the rate of stock turnover were observed, the 
rates ranging all the way from’3.8 times to 23.8 
times, with an average of 10.9 times per year. 
There does not seem to have been much correla- 
tion between rate of stock turnover and percentage 
of net profit to sales, although it might reasonably 
be supposed that the rate of return on investment 
would be higher for those stores with more rapid 
turnover. 


The Credit and Collection Policies of Kansas Re- 
tail Clothiers—This study has been published as 
Bulletin Number 1 of the School of Business of the 
University of Kansas. It deals with the methods 
followed and results obtained by retail clothiets 
in Kansas who sell goods wholly or in part on 
credit terms. Reports were received from 44 stores 
in 31 cities. The number of questionnaires dis- 
tributed was considerably greater but only about 
15 per cent of them were returned with enough 
information for inclusion in the tabulations. 

The average credit business of the 44 stores was 
about 30 per cent of their total sales and only one 


store reported more than one-half of its busines 
as being on credit. It took these stores anywherg 
from 31 to 302 days on the average to collect theif 
outstanding customers’ accounts; or, to put it ans 
other way, the amount of outstanding account 
normally represented from 31 to 302 days’ credif 
sales. The average of all the “receivables turn 
over” figures was 76 days. Most of the store 
were doing business on nominal credit terms of # 
days and the variation of the actual’ results frog 
the nominal is apparent. ) 
The question of bad debts losses was also i 
quired into and the amounts of such losses a 
stated as percentages of the total sales. In store 
doing a business of less than $100,000 per year, th 
average bad debt losses were 1.5 per cent of th 
total credit sales, or .4 per cent of all sales. On 
concern reported bad debt losses of as high as 6 
per cent of its credit sales. In stores doing a busé 
ness of over $100,000 per year the average loss wa 
2 per cent of credit sales, or .6 per cent of to 
sales. 
An incidental investigation of the amount of r 
turned goods was also made, and, as might be ex 
pected, it was found that these were larger amo 
credit customers than cash customers. Return 
were also found to be larger in the larger storeg 
the rate being about 2 per cent of total sales i 
stores doing a business of ovr $100,000 per yea 
and less than 1 per cent in stores with an aggré 
gate volume under that figure. 
The Kansas Bureau concludes that there is 2 
opportunity for the exercise of considerable ski 
and discretion in extending credits and that indig# 
criminate credit granting is likely to be unprofit 
able. Strengthening the work of the collectia 
department is recommended as a means of avoid 
ing the slow rate of turnover of receivables. 


The wage controversy in the building trades if 
New York involving 100,000 workers seems to apm 
proach a settlement. Specific increases have beemim 
allowed to members of the Electricians’ Union t@ 
$12.00 per day. Bricklayers and stonemasons, al 
ready earning $12.00, are demanding $16.00 per day 
Some of these workers were on strike for t 


higher pay. A compromise placed their wages 
$14 per day. 
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